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An Historical. and Summary View of the Circulation of 
the Sacred Scriptures. 


bys E original writings which came immediately from the 
pens of the apostles, much more the autographs of the 
Jewish historians and prophets, have, many centuries ago, been 
lost through the lapse of time. But, besides the publicity and 
permanence given to the law of Moses by its being read in the 
synagogues every sabbath day; and to the books of the New 
Testament by their being read, from the earliest ages, in Chris- 
tian assemblies, the nature and importance of these composi- 
tions, especially of the Christian scriptures, first published in 
an age of literature and science, induced many to adopt mea- 
sures for their spread and perpetuity. 

There existed, before the times of Christ, a Greek transla- 
tion of the Qld Festament; and there were, afterwards, seve- 
ral other versions of it in that language. Copies of the scrip- 
tures of both Testaments were, in the first periods of Chris- 
tianity, multiplied by the labours of transcribers. The primi- 
live writers of the Christian church diffused the knowledge of 
their contents by namerous and large quotations from them in 
their own works, and by expositions and commentaries of 
whole books. ‘The zeal and generosity of some Christians 
were nobly displayed in procuring and dispersing copies of the 
holy seriptures. Here Pamphilus, an eminent presbyter of 
Cesarea, about the year 294, deserves to be mentioned with 
peculiar praise. He was a wan who excelled in every virtue, 
wid the most admirable person of his times. Lt was a peculiar 
Vol. 50. 6C instance 
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instance of his benevolence and piety, that besides his active 
and generous care to furnish the library of the church at 
Cxserea with copies of the scriptures and commentaries upon 
them, it was his practice to be always supplicd with copies of 
them, transcribed with the greatest accuracy by his own hands, 
to give or to lend to those who had a desire to read them, whe- 
ther men or women. 

But the circulation of our sacred books, as of all other wri- 
tings, must have been very limited, ‘till the glorious invention 
of printing | opened a large sphere for multiplying and dis 
persing copies of them, with an unspeakable greater facility, 
and a great diminution of expence, beyond what the labours 
of the penadmitted. This happy and important effect of the 
art of printing was greatly promoted, not only by the revival 
of letters, but by the reformation. ‘The appeal made by the 
reformers to the scriptures, as the ground of their protest 
against the doctrines and practices of the church of Rome, 
and as the unerring and divine standard of religious truth, ex- 
cited, of course, a growing aud universal attention to them, 
and created an increasing demand for copies of them; which 
this i invent ion furnished the meaus of supplying with a rapi- 
dity, of which former times had no idea or expectation. Not 
the scriptures in the original languages only, but the various 
versions which had been made of them could be extensively 
and rapidly circulated ; and, with a quick progress, all nations 
were enabled to read thein in their own vernacular tongues. 

The learning and zeal of pious individuals were directed and 
animated to alford the countrics, of which they were natives, 
or ia which they resided, new translations of the book of life. 
The authority and patronage of princes gave a sanction and 
aid to this desirable and important undertaking. One provi- 
siou for advancing the knowledge of the scriptures in Eugland 
was by furnishing the churches with Bibles, chained to the 
desks, to be read, before the beginning or atier the close of 
public worship by individuals to themselvessor to knots of the 
people,.who crowded round a reader, with ardent curiosity 
and holy desires, to hear the word of truth and salvation, 
which they who had not learnt their letters, could not peruse 
for themselves, 

Philanthropy and generosiiy, consecrating their exertions to 
the purposes of religion, began to form plans for dispersing 
versions of the scriptures, ia their own languages, among the 
Welch, the lrish, and the remote Indian tribes ot America. 
The biographi ical. page records the names of some of the most 
eminent divines, and some of the most excellent characters of 
the seventeenth century, as engaged in these measures of dis- 
interested bencvoleace, particularly that of the Hon, Mr. Ro- 
bert 
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bert Boyle.* A Bishop Hall and a Lord Wharton, by their 
testamentary provisions, created funds for the annual distribue 
tion of Bibles in this nation, through future generations. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth ceutury there arose, 
amongst the members of the established church, a society for 
the promotion of Christian knowledge.| About the middle of 
the eighteenth another was formed by a body of dissenters, 
consisting principally of young persons, for the spread of reli- 
gious knowledge amongst the poor; the distribution of Bibles 
was a main object of each institution. In our own times we 
have seen a Bible society formed about thirty years since, the 
specific design of which was to give Bibles to our soldiers and 
sailors; and which, in two years, at the charge of upwards of 
1500]. had distributed more than 11,000 Bibles amongst our 
regiments and ships’ crews.) 

This concise view of the progressive spread of the scriptures 
is gratifying to the devout mind of him who ardently wishes 
that the knowledge of the Lord may cover the earth ; and the 
benevolent mind feels a high pleasure in contemplating the 
extensive circulation of those bouks which afford arule of life, 
open the springs of rich consolation to the afflicted breast, and 
raise, under the expectation of death, immortal hopes. Sach 
I would congratulate on an institution similar to those I have 
recounted; but more liberal, more extensive, and more effi- 
cient than any, or all of them; [ mean the institution of the 
British and Foreign Bible society, in 1804. “ Its exclusive 
object is to diffuse the knowledge of the holy scriptures by cir- 
culating them in the different languages spoken throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland; and, according to the exient of 
its funds, by promoting the prioting cf them in foreign lan- 
guages, and the distribution of them in foreign countries.” 
The basis of its establishment is wise and liberal; for it unites, 
toa degree hitherto unexampled, the zeal and exertion of 
Christians of every denomination, Aad it is a high recom- 
mendation of its design, that it is meant to circulate the serip- 
tures only, without any comment or note. This is laudably, 

6Ce this 


* Owen’s (James) Life, p. 10, 11. Birch’s Life of Boyle, p. 3853, 
396, 402. 

+ Of this society, Mr. Robert Goadby, of Sherborne, his brother, 
the late pious Mr. Samuel Goadby, and the benevolent Mr. Raikes, 
were three of the first six members. ‘The former gentleman, as pub- 
lisher of the work entitled an Illustration of the Holy Scriptures, (a 
work that continues to be much sought after) not only created a sale 
for many thousand copies of the Old and New Testaments, but gave 
rise, by the suecess of his undertaking, to many similar publications, 
numerous copies of which have been dispersed, 

t Robinson’s Sermon before the Society, p. 21. 
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this is nobly, to wave all authority to judge concerning the § 
sense of scriptures for ethers; or to influence their opinion by i. 
the weight of great names or of numbers. By the dispersion ‘ 
of Bibles, on such 2 plan, the minds of the receivers are left 

free and unshackled ; the Bible alone is the instructor and the 1 
Monitor. The attention of the reader is not called off to the 1 
€xposition of others; but he is set upon enquiry, and, as he ] 
proceeds, naturally asks himself—Undcystandest’’thou what ' 
thou readest ? “ That Christian,” observes an ingenious writer, ’ 
“seems to me to enter thoroughly into the spirit of revelation, | 


who dares to trust the holy scriptures alone to convince and 
convert a sinner from the error of his way.” 

From the commencement of the institution to the 31st of 
March, 1809, 52,454 Bibles, and 105,075 Testaments, in va- 
rious languages, have been issued from the society, in not less 
than seventeen of the languages and dialects current in Eu- 
rope, besides in other translations; and the efforts of all par- 
ties and denominations of Christians have been directed to one 
object, highly honourable to divine revelation, and most con- 
ducive to human salvation: that of putting into the hands of 
thousands and ten thousands the words of cternal life. 


Description of Cadiz, as it is at present. 


WRITTEN BY A PERSON ON TIIE SPOT. 





i 
& ADIZ has a most beautiful appearance from the harbour; i 
it is entirely surrounded by fortifications ; the houses are ] 


all built of stone, lofty, and neatly whitened with lime. The 
city has culy two entrances, one at the quay, the other at the | 
end of the peninsula. At each an officer’s guard is always on 
duty, and the gates are locked every night at beat of drum. 
The streets are so narrow, that two carriages abreast can pass 
but in very few of them; but as they run in all angles, a cur- 
rent of air is always flowing through them. The outsides of 
the houses, however, very much resemble a row of prisons ; 
for, though the windows are glazed, they are defended by mas- 
sive iron bars, and very few have any apartinents below stairs, 
warehouses exct pted. ; 
The shops cut a very indifferent figure, few of them having 
any sashes; their only light is from the door way ; if they 
Jead into the house,a they seldom do, the shop door is always 
locked while the family is at dinuer. The entrance into the 
house is by a Jarze folding door into a porch, where there is a 
beil; on ringing it the second door is opened ; this door le ids 
to the staircase by the side of a court called the padi, usually 
covered with marble; around this are the warc-rvoims, cellars, 
Ke. 
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&c. underneath is a tank, containing rain-water, running through 
pipes from the flat roof of the house, making upon an average 
one-third of the yearly consumption. 

St. Mary is a port on the opposite side of the harbour, and 
used to employ a great number of boatmen from Cadiz before 
it was in the hands of the Freuch ; the former were partly em- 
ployed in ietching water and garsying passcagers. Water 
used also to be soid in the streets of Cadiz by barrow-men, 
who wheeled it about in jars, and sold it in small glasses, &e. 
to the poor, mixed with aromatic seeds, viz. carraway, Cori- 
ander, Xc. 

The Spanish dinner, in good companies, consists of a num- 
ber of dishes. Soup is always at table, made either of .pulse, 
or animal food, but boiled so long as not to retain any flavour 
of the meat; this is eaten with vegetables, as cauliflower, cub- 
bages, &c. and is called an olio; a dish much esteemed, Poul- 
try, wild fowl, fish, and game, form the rest‘of the courses ; 
and fruit of various kinds succeed before the cloth is rethoved. 
Water, or sherry wine, is taken with the dinner, and with mo- 
deration afterwards. Cofice is next prepared in an adjoining 
room; sometimes a-glass of liqueur finishes the ceremony, 
and is a signal for withdrawing. At dinner each person is sup- 
plied with a napkin and a roll of bread; one knife will often 
serve several persons; the fork and the spoon being mostly 
used by the right hand, while the left holds a crust of bread 
which is continually soaked in the gravy, a Spaniard not eat- 
ing the most delicately at table. The evening is commonly 
spent at the thcatre, or at the card-table. The expences for 
board and lodging are about two dollars per day ; the hour of 
dinner is generally two o'clock among persons of all ranks ; 
but the English wishing to iutreduce a later hour, the Spani- 
ards have begun to complain of this encroachment upon their 
native customs. 





The wicked Baron, and Nicholas the honest 1) ood-Cutter. 


{From “ The Town,” a new Publication, ufier the Manner of the 


Spectatoi s 


} the south part of the forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, 
there lived, mauy years ago, a poor wood-cutter, nained 
Nicholas; he was not more than thirty years of age, of an 
handsome figure, lusty, and strong. Nicholas was rough and 
sturdy as an oak, but bent as tenderly to the tale of distress as 
the gourd to the wind; he was api, it is true, to be a little iL 
tempered at times, and somewhat sour; besides being a little 
rude and unfashioned in bis manners; but, some how or other, 
so 
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so finely delineated were the characters of nature and truth jg 
his mind, that the outlines might be seen in his face whenever 
distress or misfortune claimed his protection. 

Nicholas had a wife, named Gertrude, and she was naturally 
a good woman, though she would fret and scold whenever 
they happened to be poor, which was no uncommon case with 
them ; they had nothing but hard Iabour to trust to for sup- 
port, and had a young boy t provide for; besides, it unfortu- 
nately happened for both of them, that Gertrude was the 
daughter of a once-wealthy farmer, but who had been ruined 
by a murrain among his cattle. Gertrude had therefore re- 
ceived a little better education than Nicholas, who could, how- 
ever, read and write, (a great wonder in those days) and which 
he owed, when a boy, to the kind instruetions of a good old 
monk. Gertrude, who recollected her father’s happy board, 
was rather out of temper with her situation, and so toolish as 
to be constantly wishing for riches, and pining after wealth, 
which was never likely to come to her share. 

It happened one night, after Nicholas bad returned home 
from work, and finding Gertrude cross, that something like the 
following conversation took place between them. i 

“« My dear, how ill-tempered you are,” cried Nicholas. “I 
may well be ill-tempered,” replied Gertrude, “ this is the last 
meal we shall have this week.” “ That is more than you 
know, my dear,” answered her husband. “ Tam almost fa- 
mished, I am,” cried Gertrude. “ Look at the poor cat, and 
make yourself happy, my dear,” replicd Nicholas. “ Well, 
there’s your supper,” cried Gertrude, taking a small piece of 
meat from the pot. “ Supper do yeu call it,” answered Ni- 
cholas, “ why there’s scarcely enough to bait a mouse trap, 
but wen’t you take a bit my dear?” “ [ shan’t touch any of 
it,” answered Gertrude, peevishly. “ Well, for my part,” said 
Nicholas, “ I'll say grace even for this morsel.”* 

Nicholas said all he cou!d to put his wife in a good humour, 
but was not lucky enough to succeed. She took it into her 
head, that he was bantering of ber, and began to sob and ery, 
reproaching him with bringing ber into poverty; “ but it 
serves me right,” cried she, “ L might have married a rich 
yeoman, so I might, and have had plenty, that 1 might.” 
“ Pshaw, nonsense,” auswered Nicholas. “ To throw myself 
away upon a chopper of wood,” cried she, “ and there too 
we have had to bring up that idle boy, because, truly, you 
found him laid in the forest one night.” “ Now don’t say a 
word about that,” answered Nicholas, “ or [shall get as ill- 
tempered as yourself, out of mere good nature.” 

While the wood-cutter and his wife were scolding in this 
way, some one knocked louly at tle door, when, after some 
more 
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more words about who should open it, Nicholas went, and a 
stranger, very elegantly dressed, entered the cottage. 

It was atempest, and ihe night very dark. 

« Good people,” said the stranger, “ will you afford a tra- 
yeller shelter from the storm ?” 

« Willingly, Sir,’ answered Nicholas. “ Very willingly, 
Sir,” interrupted Gertrude, “ won't you be pleased to sit 
down, Sir ?” 

The stranger was the rich Norman baron de la Braunch. 

“ Well,” cried he, “ Nicholas, how does fortune use thee ?” 

“ Roughly enough, Sir, Heaven knows,” replied Gertrude. 
“ Who told you to speak?” interrupted Nicholas, “ My wife, 
Sir, is always grumbling ; she must, forsooth, be longing after 
riches, and though I don’t remember, by the goodness ef pro- 
vidence, that we bave ever wanted a meal, yet she is always 
talking about starving.” 

« Ay,ay, nobody knows what I suffer, I am sure,” replied 
Gertrude, “ I might have married a rich yeoman, that t 
uright.” 

“ Come, come, good people,” cried the baron, “ be better 
tempered with each other; and do you think, good woman, 
that riches would make you happy :” 

“ That they would, Sir,” answered Gertrude, “ for rich 
folks can eat and drink whatever they’ve a mind to, and can 
dress as they please, and then they can feed ever so many poor 
people, and can make ever so many folks happy.” 

“ Ay, ay, so they might, wife,’ answered Nicholas, * and 
yet not be happy themselves after all.” 

“ Well, now, I can’t see how that can be,” replied Ger- 
trude, “ [ am sure 1 should like hugely to be rich, and to 
have a castle, and forests, and deer of my own, and plenty of 
servants.” 

“ And you are quite certain that you would be happy if you 
were rich?” repeated the baron. 

“ Yes, Sir,” cried Gertrude, “ and I would never scold my 
poor Nicholas any more, for he is as good a creature as ever 
was in the world, though I was angry with him just now; and 
to say the truth [do not believe that he could have got any 
more work to-day if he had tried ever so; but when onc ts 
poor, and there is no meat in the pot, one is apt to be a little 
vexed and cross.” 

Nicholas wiped his eyes at this kind atonement of his wife 
Gertrude. 

The baron went into a deep reverie; the storm was over; 
the baron arose, he pulled out a purse, and put it into Gertrude’s 
hand, and then wished them a good night. Nicholas offered 
to see him through the forest, but he declined the offer. 
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The instant the baron had left the cott: ge, Gertrude run to 
the lamp to examine the purse; it was full of gold coin. 

« Blessed St. Anthony,” cried she, “ what is this? all gol Id! 
Nichol: is, look here ; see what provide nee has dene for us.” 

« Ay, [ told you so,” answered Nicholas, “ and you are al- 
ways erumbling.” 

“ Nay, now don’t be cross, Nicholas,” said Gertrude, “ when 
we've had so inuch good luck ; ; look at it, a as, ‘tis all pure 
gold. [li have a new dress, and I'll go and wake poor Henry, 
and tel] him that he shall have a new coat. ‘Aud what am L 
to have ¢ ” cried Nicholas. “ You shall see us all clean and 
happy.” “ ‘Thank ye,” answered the honest wood-cutter, that’s 
all Lwant.” “ And we will have a good piece of meat in the 

ot to-morrow.” cried Gertrude. 

« And lam sure you won’t sleep to night,” answered Ni- 
cholas. 

‘ That I shan’t,”. said she, 
luck is to follow.” 

* Peace, Gertrude,” cried Nicholas, “ may not this money 
be a temptation r . 
. May it, Nicholas ?” 

« Who knows,” said Nicholas. 

« If J thought so,” answered Gertrude, “ I would not 
touch it.” 

« Come, come,” cricd Nicholas, “ while it don’t make us 
covetous after more, and lead us to do wrong, we shall have 
nothing to fear. Lor my part, | shall work the sante as ever; 
but don’t grumble, Gertrude.” “ You shall never beara cross 
word from me,” answered Gertrude. 

Thus did these poor cottagers end their discourse, and both 
sat down to supper pleased and happy ; bat they could neither 
of them rest at night for thinking of their riches. 

Very different sentiments disturbed the repose of the baron ; 
he had arrived at the height of his ambition; he was one of 
the richest knights in the kingdom ; enjoyed a good fame, and 
had the favour of the king ; yet he wis not happy; he wasa 
miserable wretch. ‘The honesty and dignity of a good mind 
were wanting ; he was restless and disturbed in the’ possession 
of wealth, and would almost have parted with the whole of it, 
again to have been innocent. 

One day, about a twelvemonth after this time, Nicholas was 
at work in the woods, with his boy, Henry. A stranger bad 
enquired for him at the cot; Gertrude had directed him to 
the place where Nicholas was felli: ig trees. On the stranger's 
approach, he heard a man scolding. “ What,” cried he, 
* do you think Lam to keep you for nothing, you little lazy 
monkey 2 why don’t you get another withy, and bii d up th. se 
la ggots? 
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“ T am at work, as fast as I can,” answered the boy, “ but 
you are so cross. If you are tired of keeping me, I'll leave 
you to-morrow, and seek for support elsewhere.” “ Leave me, 
that you shant,” cried Nicholas, “ I found you in the forest 
one night, laid on the turf, a poor helpless brat; humanity 
made me tuke you in, and though [ am apt to be sour at times, 
Ihave enough of the same humanity left to prevent your ever 
being turned out.” “ You have, indeed, been very kind to 
me,” answered the boy. “ Well, shake hands, Henry,” said 
Nicholas, “ and think no more of what has passed.” 

When the stranger entered the close, he addressed Nicho- 
las; “ Come,” said he, “ you must leave off and go with 

” 
me. 

“ Truly not I,” said Nicholas, “ for I have not quite done.” 

“ No matter, thou must go to the cottage. I have good 
news to tell thee.” 

“ Nay, if that be the case,” said Nicholas, “ it is worth 
half a day’s work, so here’s pack up.” Nicholas proceeded 
with the stranger, aud the boy Henry followed. 

On their arrival at the cottage Gertrude welcomed her hus- 
band home, and prepared a place for the stranger, who pre- 
faced what he had to say with some remarks on the extraordi- 
nary changes and vicissitudes of human life, and then enquired 
if they remembered a stranger, of more than common appear- 
ance, who had _ visited them one stormy night, about a twelve- 
month before. 

Nicholas and Gertrude both answered him, and told him of, 
the present they had received from that person. 

“ Now,” cried the stranger to Nicholas, “ I know that thou 
art truly the man whom I seek; prepare to go with me to the 
castle of La Braunch, thou, and thy wife and family.” 

“ Indeed, Sir, you'll excuse me there,” cried Nicholas, “ I 
shall not stir out any more to-day.” 

“ Do not be so obstinate,” replied the stranger, “ for know, 
that he who gave you the money atwelvemonth since was the 
baron de la Braunch. He is dead, and you are heir to all his 
rich demesnes.” 

“ I don’t rightly understand you,” answered the wood- 
cutter, 

“ The castle, the lands, all his real and personal estate is 
thine.” 

“ My dear, don’t you understand the gentleman,” cried 
Gertrude. 

“ Not I, in good faith,” answered Nicholas. 

“ Why don’t you know that you have come to ‘be a tich 
man, and that the baron has left you all that he was worth in 
the world.” 
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_ “ Ttisttue, indeed,” answered the stranger, “ Fam witness 
to the will; when the baron was dying, he desited a scroll of 
parchment to be brought otit of his library ; bis order was in- 
stantly obeyed. ‘ This scroll,’ said he, fixing his eye steadily 
upon it, § is my will, Thou wilt find, said he, * in the forest 
of Dean, a solitaty cottage, inhabited by a wood-cutter and his 
wife. The name of the wood-cutter is Nicholas. The name 
of his wife is Gertrude. These people are poor; they wish 
for riches, and they shall be rich 5 they shall be the heirs of the 
baron de la Braunch ; who knows, perhaps, to them riches may 
be a blessing.’. The baron affixed his seal to the parchment, 
and soon after expired in the atnts of Father Benedict.” 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


—_~_-— 


NORTHUMBERLAND ASSIZES., 
TRIAL of JAMES CHARLTON, 
AUGUST 29, 1810. 


JAKES CHARLTON, charged, on the oath of Michael 
WJ Aynsley, with having feloniously and burglariously broken 
open and entered into the mansion-house of Nathaniel Ogle, 
esq. situated.at Kirkley, in the parish of Ponteland, and steak 
ing therefroin the sum of 1157]. 13s. Gd. the property of the 
said Nathaniel Ogle, esq. 

The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. 

Mr. Topping, tor the prosecution, addressed the jury. 

“ Gentlemen of the Jury—The prisoner at the bar stands 
charged with the crime of burglary, which is a capital offence, 
and in the situation in which you are placed, you are to judge 
not only between our soveréign and the prisoher, but betwixt 
yourselves aod the public, apd to give a verdict of guilty or 
not guilty, as the facts of the case which will this day be 
brought before you, will warrant your decision. The sum 
stolen is very large, and the subject of this prosecution has 
been matter of much public discussion; but I beseech you to 
dismiss from your minds every feeling of prejadice or partia- 
lity, either in favour of or against the prisoners and act strictly 
conforutable to the solemn oath you have this day taken. L 
shall place before you a statement of the facts, according to 
the instructions I have received; these instractiot's may be 
erroneous, and the evidence to be adduced may not-bear me 
out in substantiating the charge; but the impression on my 
mind is, a belief of the prisoner's guilt. 

« The 
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« The prisoner was a labourer, and occasionally a shoemaker. 
The dwelling-house of Mr. Ogle is called Kirkley-hall, but he 
seldom resides upon the spot, but somewhere in the neighbours 
hood of Southampton. At Kirkley-ball, Mr. Ogle has ser- 
vants who have the charge of this hovtse, and: the prisoner 
lived more than four years a servant and inmate of that house, 
in the capacity of a hind; and from his situation, he had a 
perfect knowledge, not only of the house, ‘bat of the office 
where the money was deposited, as on making marketing, he 
was in the’ habit of settling bis accounts in’ the very office 
which was broken, and from whence the money has been 
stolen. a 

“ In this office there was a ‘recess, which was made for the 
purpose of depositing money securely, attached to which there 
was a well made as « place of concealment. ‘There was alsoa 
white chest in the room containing a bed, exactly resembling 
the chest which contained the money. There was also a wri- 
ting-desk in the same office, as likely to contain money as 
either of the chests. It is therefore a fair inference, from these 
circumstances, to suppose tliat it must have ‘been some one 
perfectly acquainted with the place of depositing the money, 
who was the guiliy person. Mr. Aynsley, who was Mr. Ogle’s 
steward, had received, on the Sd of April, 1809, the ‘whole ‘of 
the half year’s rents, amounting to 11571. 133. 6d. which he de- 
posited in the usual plice of ¢dncealment. within a canvas bag, 
from which place the whole of it was taken away. This nid- 
ney consisted of a number of ten, five, aud'one pound notes, 
besides guineas, seven shilling pieces, and silver. ‘This office 
was the place directed by Mr. Ogle to transact business in, 
and on leaving the money, Mr. Aynsley, with lis son, weht 
away between five and six o'clock in the evening. On the'fol- 
lowing morning, between five und six, Dorothy Hodgson, the 
housemaid, on returning with some coals, discovered that the 
office had been broken. There was no communication be- 
tween this office and the laundry, but there was between the 


office and the servants’ hall, and it appeared that several places 
had been a'tempted, so as to shew perfectly that the person 
| ’ 3 I 


breaking in knew where the servants slept, and the conclusion 
drawn was, that the robbery had been committed by some per- 
son well acquainted with the premises, 

© Notwithstanding the dariug manner in which this robbery 
had been perpetrated, the mind of the guilty perseu had been 
soon alarmed; for on the 8th of April, Dorothy Hodgson 
found a paper parcel, containing S10}. in five and ten poutd 
notes. None of the small notes, you will observe were in the 
parcel. On the Monday afterwards, which was the i0th, the 
gardener discovered ancther parecl, containing more large 
hotes, to the amount of 4851. leaving six 5l. motes, and 126). 
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in small notes, with gold and silver, which have never yet been 
returned, 

‘* In order to trace the guilt to the prisoner at the bar, 
I shall describe the circumstances, as shall be detailed to you 
in evidence. In the first place, it is material that I should 
state, that the prisoner lives at a place called Milburn, about 
two miles and a halt from Kirkley-hall, and that his mother 
resides immediately adjoining the place where the money was 
found, at two distant periods. f is impossible to conceive 
but that the prisoner was guilty, for before this happened the 
Prisoner was in great poverty. In 1808, between Martinmas 
and Christmas, he had often been applied to by a Mr. Sillick, 
for adebt of about 6l. 13s. for leather, which he could not 
pay, though Sillick offered to take it by small and miserable 
instalments. Onthe4thof April, from being a man in poverty, 
he became at once a man of comparative opulence, and sends 
to Sillick to tell bim, that he will in a few days call and pay 
this debt. Soon afterwards he shews his money in profusion at 
a public-house, particularly 7s. pieces, and he paid (to the 
astonishment of all the parties he had been so long indebted to) 
the debts he had been owing them. He pays one Harbottle 
13s. that he owed some time; another debt to a miller: this 
debt to Harbotile was paid ina Il. note, and several other 
people were paid by him in 1l. notes. On Saturday the 8th, 
(the very day on which one of the parcels of money was 
found) he goes to Newcastle, and pays the debt of Ul. 13s. to 
Sillick, in a 51. note, and some other money. 

“ On the 17th of May the prisoner was apprehended and 
committed. <A bill was presented at the assizes of last year, 
on the evidence | have stated, which was rejected by the grand 
jury on Tuesday the Ist of August, and the fact was com- 
municated to the prisoner, by Sprunston the turnkey, in the 

resence of one Tayleison, whom I shall call as a witness. 

he prisoner conceiving that he was discharged from all 
liability, and supposing that he was in perfect safety, entered 
into conversation with Taylerson, who was then convicted of 
horse-stealing. Taylerson has since that period received his 
Majesty’s pardon, and is by that pardon restored to competency 
as a witness. This man’s evidence must of course be received 
with caution ; but if it contain facts, which could only have 
been communicated by the prisoner, and attended by cit- 
cumstances with which no one else could be acquuvinted, 
and ata time when he could have no other communication 
with any other person ; this also confirmed by the circum- 
stance of its being immediately communicated by Taylerson 
to another person, and also immediately (that is on the 4th 
or 5th) to two magistrates, within a day or two after he got the 
intelligence ; if I prove all this, he will in that case be entitled 
la 
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to your credit. Taylerson having been committed before 
Charlton, could have no opportunity of knowing the particulars 
of the robbery for which Charlton was apprehended. After 
the prisoner had learned that he was acquitted, he said, “ It is 
very well; furhad Leome before my lord, my conscience would 
have condemned me.” Taylerson said, “ If you be clear, why 
should your conscience condemn you ?” He answered, “ There 
were many witnesses.” Then Taylerson said, “ No one saw 
you, did they ?” He said, “ No, {was taken up on suspicion of 
paying small debts.” Taylerson then asked, if he bad com- 
mitted the theft? to which the prisoner replied, “ Had! known 
as much as L do now, | would not have returned a halfpenny 
of the money.” This alludes to the money returned, and 
returned in the neighbourhood of his mother’s. He then told 
Taylerson the circumstances of the robbery, and said, “ There 
were none of the notes backed; and there could be no evidence 
against me, except that there was one five pound noie I was 
afraid of, and that note was paid for the leather.” A similar 
note we shall prove to have been paid by the prisoner. The 
prisoner said also, “ L know the house as well as those who 
were born in it, and hive received and paid many a hundred 
pounds in that office.” He mentioned all the circumstances 
of the robbery, so as to agree precisely with the facts, which 
facts he could hear from no one but the prisoner. He said, 
“ thathe had gota ladder, and by the assistance of two of 
his neighbours, got into the house by a broken pane of the 
window, and had a dark lantern.” [shall prove that it was so, 
for some of the shelves of the press were singed. On the 
Saturday morning after the robbery, the prisoner came between 
five an! six o'clock to Mr. Ogle’s, and laid down some money ; 
this was the very day the money was found, and the prisoner 
said to Taylerson, “ I returned the money at twice.” He also 
said that he had gone on the same Saturday to see his wife’s 
relations at Corbridge, where I shall prove him to have been ; 
and how could Taylerson know that, if the prisoner had not 
told him? All these facts were communicated to Taylersou, 
under the idea that the prisoner was in perfect security. 
Another fact, important as to the poverty of the prisoner, Is, 
that he sold a valuable watch in the February before the 
robbery, fur two guineas, so great were his necessities. 

“ Although the evidence which [ have to lay before you is 
only circumstantial, yet when confirmed by the testimony of 
Taylerson, little doubt, I think, can remaiu upon your minds as 
to the prisoner’s guilt, and if you are satisfied with that evi- 
dence, it will be your duty to find him guilty; bat if you 
entertain a doubt of the prisoner’s guilt after you have heard 
that evidence, you must give the prisoner the benefit of that 
doubt, and acquit him, The c.rcumstances which will be 

given 
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iyen in evidence, against the. prisoner, are-of a strong nature, 

Tad a person above the rank of a Jabourer committed the 
robbery, he would not have returned any part of the money, at 
least not the large notes. It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
the prisoner’s mother lives close to the place where the money 
returned was found. The prisoner, from extreme poverty, 
becomes at once a man of opul:nee, and pays his debts imme- 
diately after the money had been stolen, As to Taylerson’s 
evidence, it is at least as good as that of an accomplice, which 
we find by every day’s practice to be received as good testimony ; 
and where that is supported by other witnesses, or by circum- 
stances, it is held good, and even credible.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Character of Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 


HE late Sir Francis Bering was of a Devonshire family. 
He came to London early in life, 2nd studied mercantile 
affairs, if we mistake not, in the house of Boehm. His ta- 
Jents were of a very superior ‘east, and highly improved by 
reading. Few men understood tire real interests of trade bet- 
ter; and it may surely be added, few men ever arrived to the 
highest rank and honour of commercial life with more unsul- 
Jied integriiy. 

At his death, he was unquestionably the first merchant ih 
Evrope ; first in knowledge and talents, and first in character 
and opulence. His name was known and respected in every 
commercial quarter of the globe ; and by the East-India com- 
paiy, an: other public trading bodies, he was consulted asa 
man of consummate knowledge and inflexible honour. 
Tiroughout his long and respectable life, he acted on those 
steadly principles, which ‘seldom fail to raise men to opuleuce 
aud cedit, although they may not always enable them to shine 
with such superior lustre. 

One obstruction Sir Francis Baring had to contend with from 
his earliest days—an incurable deafness. By the usual helps, 
however, he contrived that this should very httle impede his 
communications, and both in parliament, and as cheirman of 
the East-[ndia company, his opinion was so highly valued, that 
every pains was taken to prevent the subject in-debate from 
suffe.ing by his imtirmity. 

His private, as well as publie life, if faithfully delineated, 
would form a most instructive lesson to the mereantile world ; 
and al less: n particul iriy wuccessary at a time when so many 
seem to furget or despise the genuine attributes of an Enghish 
merchant, 
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merchant, and aspire at sudden and unsubstantial wealth and 
credit, by the paltry speculations of mere fraud and low cune 
ning. On the contrary, the soundest principles and truest 
policy laid the foundation of Sir Francis Baring’s fortune and 
character, and,guided him in all his transactions. Io future 
annals he will rank with the illustrious names of Gresham, 
Firmin, and Barnard, men who have formed the Enghsh cha- 
racter, and to whom English commerce is indebted for its sue 
.periority. 








Aun interesting Anecdote of Lavater. 


\ HEN the greatest enormities were every where committed 
in Switzerland ; when the bayonet, the dungeon, or ba- 
nishmeut threatened every individual of distinction—Lavater 
boldly stood forward and reproached the French directory 
with their crimes; and Schauenberg, at the head of thirty 
thousand armed men, was forced to dissemble his displeasure 
aud toapologise, in the most buwiliating manner, to a powerless 
individual. When the Helvetic directory dragged from the 
ten cantous to the borders of France, or to French prisons, the 
most houowable, peaceable, and veverable men, ou no other 
pretext than that of prudential precaution, Lavater preached 
and wrote against these enormities, accusing the governinent, 
and sometimes the guilty individuals, and no one dared, for 4 
Jong time, even to reproach him for it; “tll at last, on the total 
subversion of all law and justice, the directory seized alsa 
on him. Wherever he went, however, the people hid their 
faces, and the officers of justice felt appalled in bis presence ; 
and though he was the boldest opponent of these violent 
measures, he was by much the most gently handled, and the 
first that was set at liberty. 

Whea the French, a second time entered Zurich, he wrot 
again against the Helvetic directory with the greatest effect 
yet he was more than ever, honoured by all parties. 
was visited by Moreau and the whole French staff wien he was 
reproaching them wit the futility ef, their pretences for con- 
tinaiug the war; and when he dicd, the whole of the French 
oflicers requested permission to attend his funeal. “ [ live 
atid dic,” said he to those. who attempted to persuade bing 
of the ivutility of his effuris to preveat the Helvetic directory 
from apprehending whom they wished: “ [ live aud die, my 
friends, 1a the couviction that the voices of twenty or thirty 
honest meu, devoid of fear, and whose conduct is itreproachas 
ble, would be sutiicienUy an object of sespeci, and even of 
fear, to compel five mien Lv more muderate measures, who lave 
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calculated upon a general silence, without having as yet given 
any decisive proofs either of vigour or of personal intrepidity. 
O friends, there is no longer any belief in the world in the 
power of truth and of fortitude. The old and venerable belief 
an God, and the support of God in a just cause, has disappear- 
ed.” ‘To those who prudently, as they thought, consulted 
their personal security, and charged him with seeking the crown 
of martyrdom, ‘‘ I seek no such thing,” said he ; ‘ I hold 
fast to rectitude, to truth, to my duty, and my conviction, 
without anxiety for the consequences that may eventually 
follow. The prudential anticipation of what may happen 
when we do what ought to be done, is the beginning of all 
weakness, of all infidelity towards ourselves and towards our 
duty. [run after no crown of martyrdom ; for my huma- 
nity, my flesh, my nature and organization tremble at it. 
I suffered too much at the expatriation of my fellow-citizens, 
to have the smallest relish myself for such an expatriation. 
Oh! he who lives in the harmless circle of a beloved and 
loving family, in the circle of the noblest, of the wisest, 
and of the warmest friends: he who is called to the bead of a 
numerous flock, by whom he is looked up to with reverence: 
he who prefers to live in the element of a righteous and 
dutiful freedom, must be indeed deprived of all reason, to long 
for a removal—God knows where, a separation from all—God 
knows how long.” 

If there be a man who can hear, without emotion, language 
like this, his feelingsare notto be envied. How much superior 
to the pomp of a courtly eloge, to all the well-turned periods 
of a Flechiel. 








DESERVED RETORT. 


T Worcester assizes, a cause was tried about the sound- 

ness of a horse, in which a clergyman, not educated 
in the school of Tattersall, appeared as a witness. He was 
confused in giving his evidence, and a furious blustering 
counsellor, who examined him, was at last tempted to 
exclaim, “ Pray, Sir, do you know the difference between 
a horse and a cow ?”—* I acknowledge my ignorance,” 
replied the clergyman; “ I hardly know the difference 
between a horse and a cow, or a bully and a bull, only 
that a boll, [am told, has horns ; and a bully (bowing respect- 
fully to the counsellor), luckily for me, has none.” 

The behaviour of some very eminent counsellors, when 
examining of witnesses, has too lrequently been highly unbe- 
coming the character of a gentleman, and deserves, and some- 
times hus received the severest reproof. 
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even REFLECTION. 
idity. ! 
n the HE late Dr. Samuel Johnson observes, “ He that runs 
belief against time has an antagonist not subject to casualties.” 
pene The spirits of man may faint, his feet may fail, his sinews be 
ulted sprained, or his limbs fractured; but time has neither limbs, 
Town sinews, feet, nor spirits; he is superior to the power of accident, 
hold and is invulnerable to the shafts of death. Time will one day 
oe 4 conquer death: thus an epitaph says, : 
ppen Death, ere thou hast kill’d another, 
f all Wise, and learn’d, and good, as she, 
$s our ‘Lime shall throw a dart at thee.” ' 
uma- nt 
t it. — 
eon, An ANECDOTE. 
tion. 
and pert ei’ the poet, having been robbed while tra- 
isest, velling through. Italy, arrived, almost. naked, at a village 
of a in the Parmesan, of which Julius Alberoni was minister. The 
nce : ecclesiastic gave him a‘very friendly ‘reception, and supplied 
and him with clothes and money: to continue his jotrney to Rome. 
long Campistron afterwards visited Italy'a second time, as secretary 
God to the duke of Veundome. He had not forgotten his bene- 
factor, in the vicinity of whose residence the army. was_ en: 
lage camped; he thentioned him to Vendome, who sent for Albe- 
rior roni, conversed wih*him for some time, and ethployed him in 
iods various affairs,in which he acquitted himself so well, as to gain 
the esteem and friendship of the duke. This led to his subse- 
tS quent acquaintance with the’ Princess Ursini; and thus he 
ascended, step by step, to the dignities of cardinal and prime- 
minister of Spain, ; 
ind- 
ated A QUESTION, by B. Carvosso, of Cosawes, near Penryn. 
was ‘ 
ring Aa in his majesty’s packet-service, on entering Fal- 
to mouth-harbour, was desirous of preserving @ jar of rum, 
een which he then had _ in his possession, trom the officers of the 
ce,” customs of that port, and accordingly. threw it‘overboard, ex- 
nce pecting it would swim “till he could better secure it; but no 
nly sooner did he drop it than it instantly sunk to the bottom. 
2ct- Now admitting the jar contained three gallons, wine measure, 
and its weight, together with the liquors, 35lbs.°. What is the 
hen magnitude and weight of a pieee of cork that would have kept 
be- itin equilibrium with the water, taking a cubic inch of, the 
ne- jar, 07234lb. of the rum==,03355lb. of the sea water = 


3037253, and of the cork==,00868? 
° ] Vol. 50. 6E Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. W. Chatmiath, to WD. Champion's Rebus, inserted June 11. 


IR, if in READING yoy delight, 
Why then my answer must be right. 


{<r Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, at Lion’s 
gate; Chiisfophér Caines, of Cerne schogJ; J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; 
zian Dommett, of Payhembury; and T. C b. 





Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, taW. H.'s Rebus, inserted Fuly 9. 


C'vE me but health in my low state, 
I’ envy trot'the rich or GREAT. 





GZ A similar answer has also been received frog J. Brown, of Shepton 
Mallet; J. Daw, of Landulph; Caroline Caines, Lion’s-gate; Christopher 
Caines, at Cerne school; J. French; Thomas Sherwill, at Plymptoa school; 
B. Carvosso, of Cosawes; and J. Milverton, ot Toller Down. 


ah ri a 





A REBUS, dy B. Carvosso, of Cosawes. 


Fo wee mountain first explore ; 
A fabric fram’d in days of yore; 
A kingdom seek with nicest care; 
A pointet will my next prepare; 
A mystery which F can’t explain ; 
Lastly, a tree place ig the tram: 

fh country, gepts. as well as town, 
My whole I’m certain may te‘ found. 


etatentntidien 





4 REBUS, & T. Byrt, off Shepsen Malle. 


I y+ beadle, gents. first find; 
A- diver next you'll cal) to mind; 
A mineral for my third select ; 

And last a space of time detect : 

The initials join, and you'll explere 
What oft doth cause the cannons’ roar. 





A CHARADE, 4y T. Peerse, of Chard. 


"ER the wide world my first you’ll view, 
Wand’ sing from shore to shore, 

At wakes, and fairs, and markets too, 
In search of greedy lore. 

Symphonious next, thy pleasing sound 
Drives sorrow fat away, 

When the sweet chords their notes resound, 
And damsels chaunt the lay. 

A simple instrument’s my whole, 

‘ In which I tock delight 

When on the Camel’s.banks I stray’d 

Eiijvying placid night. 
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at Lion’s. P O E, T R . - 


Mallet ; 


<a For the WerexLty ENTERTAINER. 
uly 9. a ; 
ss Upon the Return of fine Weather in the Summer of 1810. 


JS agp saipene thy blessed beams, thou glorious sun! 
And on thy high career resplendent run; 


Shepton Blest be thy sacred beams, blest be thy sway, 
stopher Hail to th’ all-powerful source of brillant day t 
school ; Thou emblem fair of one eterna) friend, 


To mortals here thy cheering presence lend; 
Trradiate earth with thy accustom’d smile, 
Restore each wonted blessing to this isle. 
Auspicious send thy beams thro’ azure space, 
On earth prolong thy happy summer grace; 
From heavenly eights, and with thy wonted sway, 
Pour on the mystic coral scenes thy day ; 
Tous thy every annual gift impart, 

And fill with gratitude each pious heart, 

Call ap the golden Kours in yonder sky, 

And wake the grateful'‘hymn to God on high 
From man below, to him who gave thy flame, 
Who was, and is, and e’er will be the same}! 


—e Amidst each worldly goud, and fleeting care, 
Teach us in heart Christ’s precepts to revere! 

His precepts fair, who saw from heavenly heights 
Man’s wretched plight, and left th’ empyreal seats; 
Our thoughts to him at God’s right hand. to raise, 
And e’er that wond’rous condescension praise. 


Brushford, September 10. 





— For the WeEKLy ENTERTAINER. 
CONTENTMENT. 


Ore contentment! heavenly maid! 
In robes of simplest hue arsay’d, - 
Thou fruit of grace divine; 
Coine, and with tranquillizing sway, 
Each craving appetite allay 
With influence benign : 


Whiie envy, discord, pride, and rage, 
In war’s destructive work engage, 
And wake the cannon’s soar, 
And gaunt ambition smiling leaps 
*Mongst scatter’d and ensanguin’d heaps 
Of sceptres ’smear’d with gore ; 





ad While dove-ey’d peace and freedom writhe 
i In tort’ring agonies beneath 
t be | His rude, unhallow'd tread, 


A nd 
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And pity, with dishevel’d hair, 
Lets.fall the-sy mpathetic-tear. ~~ sie a 
On the dishonour’d dead : 


W ith thee, unboasting fav’rite maid, 

In some sequester’d, 'sylvahj shade, 
On friendship’s sparklinig’stream, 

Peaceful I’d dweli, nor fear the sound 

Of distant thunders grumbling round, 
Or lightning’s vivid gleam. 


sai 


There, far from city’s busy hum, 
And martial honour’s doubling drum, i 
Thro’ green-sward meads I'd stray, 
While rills soft murmuring among, 
And Philomela’s warbled song, 
Attune the grateful lay. 


And there, a tribute of my love, 
High rising midst the lurid grove, 
fa rear a splendid shrine; 
And round the sumunit of the same, 
Inscrib’d to fair religion’s name, 
A wreath of. roses twine. 


With revelation’s volume thcre, 
When sorrows press I’d oft repair 
To pour a bleeding heart ; 
While medifation’s speedy wing 
Seraphic joys from Heaven should bring 
To ease the aching smart. 


Thus may may my bark securely glide 

Unruffled' down life’s rapid tide, 
Before a heav’nly wind; 

And as the.seasons roll away, 

I’resh wisdom may their voige convey 
To an pba bia A 


Until my Christian race is run, 
And death.arrives, then as the sun 
Diverges from the skies, 
And leaving the beclouded plain, 
Implunges in the limpid main, 
n matchless bloom to tise. 


So wash’d in that unbounded flood, 
OF precious and redeeming blood, 
That fell on Calvary’s height, 
May I, death’s gloomy passage o’er, 
Spotless ascend the blissful shore 
Of everlasting light | 
August 23, 1810, L. N. 





EPITAPH ON ANACREON. 
[From the Greck Anthology.} 


Ce: clustering ivy, where A’nacreon lies; 
There may soft buds from purple meadows rise, 
Gush, milky springs, the poet’s turf to lave, 

And fragrant wine flow joyous from his grave. 

‘Thus charm’d his bones shall picss their narsow bed, 
If aught of pleasure ever reach the dead. 

In these delights he sooth’d his age above, 

His life devoting to the lyre and love. 








